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CenterStage Pre-Performance Lectures at 7:00 p.m. 


ur 


POWAQQATSI/LIVE! 


PAUL DRESHER ENSEMBLE 


KRONOS QUARTET 


Two Evests $45 

Dovid Harrington, violis; John Sherba, violin; 
Bank Dott, viale: Joon Jeacrencud. cello 
Fe, Ocas 30, 1992 (Evene 2472) 

820 ғи Wansworm Тала $25, 20: 3° 
Seest artist - SE MACET, electric guitor 
mus by Terry Ёйгү, Steve Mackey, and Arvo Part, 
Жу Оо aad mare 


Su, Mar 8, 1993 Gee #473) + 
8:00 pu. Wansworts TEATER $25, 20; 9° 


Program end guest artist to be announced. 
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CONTEMPORARY SERIES 
Three Events $67 


West Coast Premiere! 

THE MYSTERIES AND 

What's So Funny? 

written and directed by David Gordon 

music by Philip Glass 

visual design by Red Grooms 

Thu., November 12, 1992 (Event # 471) 
8:00 р.м. WADSWORTH THEATER S25, 20; 9° 


Los Angeles Premiere! 

Powaaoarsi / Live! 

music by Philip Glass 

directed by Godfrey Reggio 
performed by PHILIP GLASS and 

the PHILIP GLASS ENSEMBLE 

Sat., March 27, 1993 (Event #572) 
8:00 р.м. Royce HALL $25, 20, 14; 9* 


PAuL DRESHER ENSEMBLE 

Paul Dresher, artistic director 
“Амер BEHAVIOR” 

Sat., May 1, 1993 (Event #573) + 
8:00 p.m. Royce HALL $25, 20, 14; 9* 


Priority seating when you buy Contemporary or 
Kronos Quartet Series — Buy 2 Series and receive 
FREE PARKING! 


+ Supported, i port, with fends fram the Colifeenis Arts Council, a cate agency, and the Natione! Endowment for the Arts, a federal agency. 


CHOOSE-YOUR-OWN SERIES 


Select any Four Events listed asd 
Save 10% off Single Ticket Prices 


Features L.A. Premieres! 

SUSAN MARSHALL AND COMPANY 
Susan Marshall, artistic director 

Fri, OCTOBER 9, 1992 (Event #511) 
Sat., October 10, 1992 (Event #521) 
8:00 p.m. Royce HALL $25, 20, 14; 9* 


SUSAN MARSHALL AND COMPANY 


Features an L.A. Premiere! 

Jot бооре PERFORMANCE GROUP 
Joe Goode, artistic director 

Fri., APRIL 2, 1993 (Event #414) + 

Sat., Apri 3, 1993 (Event #424) 

8:00 р.м. WADSWORTH THEATER $25, 20 $~ 


JOE GOODE PERFORMANCE GROUP 


TICKETS & INFORMATION 


(310) 825-2101 


"STUDENTS WITH FULL TIME ID. 


"This was not just another music festival, 


"a chaotic, exuberant, sumptuous festival" 


New Music America, the country's 
largest and most successful 
FESTIVAL of New Music, has been 
transformed. Celebrating its 
12th YEAR, an unprecedented 
course has been set for the 
festival, bringing new music to a 
more varied and DIVERSE audience 
than ever before. New Music 
Across America Festivals will be 
hosted concurrently by eighteen 
presenters throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, and in Europe. 
OCTOBER 1-4, 1992 


c 


Los Angeles * California 

Bevono Baroaue 310.822.3006 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS 
805.253.7816 


„еә 


Cleveland • Ohio 
Sonic DISTURBANCE 
216.621.8738 


Albuquerque + New Mexico 
ÜurPosr Рвористіомѕ 505.268.0044 


Vancouver * Canada 
Coasta Jazz & Blues Society 


Honolulu * Hawaii 
HoNOLULU ACADEMY оғ ARTS 
808.532.8700 


Portland * Maine 
PORTLAND PERFORMING ARTS 
207.761.0591 


Atlanta * Georgia 
Livine Composers 404.651.3213 


604.682.0706 


Burlington * Vermont 
FLYNN THEATRE FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
802.863.8778 


Chicago * Illinois 
SouruEND Musicworks 
312.939.2848 


Milwaukee * Wisconsin 
Wo0DLAND PATTERN Book CENTER 
414.263.5001 


Seattle + Washington 
SouNDWORK NORTHWEST 
206.328.7155 


Minneapolis * Minnesota 
SouTHERN THEATER, 
CUICANI AND CORN PALACE 
612.340.0155 


Helena * Montana 
HELENA PRESENTS 406.443.0287 


but a genuine landmark in the evolution of a genre." 
Tom Johnson, VillageVoice, 1979 


Amy Mereson, Newsday, 1989 


October 1-4 


18 cities celebrate new music 


55 


Join New Music Across America's 
international celebration of works 
of contemporary composers and 
performers. EXPERIENCE the 

rich array of regional, national 
and international artists and the 
many styles of new music... 

New Music Across America 
Festival is made possible in part by 
ША WALLACE-READER'S DiGEST FUND, 
THe ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, BMI 

and New Music ALLIANCE. 

„Catch а New Music Across 
America Festival near you! 


Philadelphia + Pennsylvania 
PAINTED BRIDE ARTS CENTER 


215.925.9914 


Springdale • Utah 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE PERFORMING 
Ants Company & Z-Anrs! 
801.772.3839 


Toronto * Canada 
$РЕС!Е$/ВЕО Door PRODUCTIONS 
416.861.9025 


and in conjunction with: 


Amsterdam + Holland 
Centre ғов New Music, De lJsBREKER 
011.0.20.6681805 


Berlin • Germany 
FnEuUNDE Guten Musik BERLIN 
011,49.30.552702 


The Diavolo Dance/Theatre Troupe with alumnus 
Jacques Heim and Sam Piperato. 
"Out of the Shadows," a group show of work produced by participants in Theatre Il, 8 p.m. 
the Community Arts Partnership public art program. 
Galleries D300 and D301. 


The School of Art, Division of Critical Studies and the Intercultural Arts 


=: Project presents, 3X5: Three Dimensional Works by 
New Music Across America. Co-presented by CalArts and Beyond Baroque. . Five Chinese Artists. 
For more information, call 818/367-5507 or 310/822-3006. Opening reception September 14, galleries D300 & D301, 6 p.m. | 
A presentation of new electronic music by Duo Piano Recital, “Two Pianists/Four Pianos" 
The Center for Experiments in Art Information & Technology. Roy O. Disney Music Hall, 8 p.m. 


The Electronic Cafe, 1649 18th St., Santa Monica, 8 p.m. 


Concert of new and unusual music featuring 

“Ya Vas Gran Yuyu Con Tu Mitote? and 

“The Collage Ensemble” which will premiere the micro-opera entitled “Collage 

Culture: My Neighborhood’. Also, a concert with “Birdsongs of the Mosozoic”. d 
Admission: $10 or $15 for both concerts. Beyond Baroque, 681 Venice Blvd., Venice. Spen 

Concerts are at 4 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. 


Saxophonist/Composer Jane Ira Bloom joins bassist Michael Formenack and drummer/electro- 


acoustic percussionist Jerry Granelli for an afternoon concert of jazz. Also featured will be On "es 2 
computer music by composer Maggie Payne. S = EDI 
Barnsdall Art Park Gallery Theatre, 4814 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 2 p.m. Admission: $10. the © © E 
1 EG E 
Town - 0 v5 
Multi-instrumentalist and guest composer Anthony Braxton and the “Challenge” ensemble A с в = - 
(David Rosenboom, Anthony Braxton and percussionist, William Winant) will join the CalArts t -R "m = 
New Century Players. Also featured will be works by composers Chinery Ung, Donald Crockett C al Art 5 [38-8 — 
and David Rosenboom. Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Leo S. Bing Theater, 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los =a = dum ow 
Angeles, 8 p.m. Admission: $11 general/57 museum members, students and senior citizens. For more = © * 
information and/or reservations, "ue S S 
call 213/857-6010. Los 
oud 
CAE c E 
* е5 © 
EXE т 
=, ~ 
Dance School “Open House". 2 ы st 
Theatre Il, 6 p.m. oma 9 E 
ED 
Be ot 
ы a 
October 22-24 and ECE 
October 28-31 Е Шол б 
“Lifes a Dream,” theatre production Se wem 
by Calderon de la Barca, directed by БЕ # 
William Kasper. А melodrama set in Ф by SS Е 
| 16th century Poland. E $e. 
Ensemble Theatre Il (E400), 8 p.m. 9 = = 
Performances on Oct. 24 at 2 p.m. & & ds GH 
8 p.m. $7 general/S2 students GIS O y 
& senior citizens. o < У 2 
х5 Е 
=a $ © 
А world premiere concert of new -e Ф — 
works by Mel Powell with the Los JOM cU. dm F 
Angeles Chamber Orchestra. UCLA’s e XN Ф © 
Royce Най, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los ALENCIA, ( = = Е ай 
Angeles. Time ТВА. For reservations B8 5 EE 
call 310/825-4321. Se £ 5 
ecu > 
= фо © 
Student Composers Concert. = han в 
Roy 0. Disney Music Hall, 8 p.m. ЕЕ 0 
< = 
On 2» c ! a с ер ^ i ^ 27 
E ШШ = Ч Vp S Wot ss 5 om 7 w*'$ 
rimase Composers Concert. о Е = E] oa А E = = 2 = оят гот Е 
Rar G. Discey Mesc Hall, 8 p.m. © 5 "E = = = e с 5 е ~ 5 E © t 5 S 
~ = . Е 
лт оъ © Est = о = he 
Movember 19-21 Ee, гате о esis 
МЕА Dance Cement Beste 1 Bom. SES ERB S 8 ECR uo = CS Sees 
ш Б ай = Ф So «S - 
Bow 9583rf58t*Ài4's „Сб бе Е 
See te d с = = Е е = 
& uF FEB „ & о @ мм б 
л = = © © © = "UO 
Se р > Б i 5 1c ж RE © FS E 
s OO E S SX D OX oS & X E OE 


notes from the editor 


амулнпа Na^3S 


Art Saves Lives, Discover a World of Difference by The Street Phantom, 1992. This and other anony- 
mous works by The Street Phantom have appeared randomly across Los Angeles. The message is 
powerful in its sense of immediacy and urgency. 


a o X ro ERR ES TE AN 


as he runs for President against George 

Bush. “It’s time for a change,” says 
George Bush as he also runs for President 
against George Bush. With this issue of High 
Performance you'll find that we too have 
decided it's time for a change, even if we're 
not running for President. 

This won't be the first time High 
Performance has changed in its 15-year exis- 
tence. Some of those changes were radical, 
some were so gradual we didn't even recog- 
nize them until we looked back at what we'd 
done. The one thing all those changes, and 
the ones we're introducing here, have in 
common is that they were made in recogni- 
tion of shifts and transformations happening 
in the arts. 

Perhaps none of those transformations 
have been as significant as the ones we've 
been witnessing in the '90s. Where artists 
used to talk about their work in terms of 
form, technique and the like, now they are 
using an entirely new vocabulary that talks 
about communities and audiences, education 
and empowerment, activism and society. 
There is a growing feeling amongst artists 
and a broad range of cultural critics* that it 
is no longer sufficient for art to express the 
artist's inspired creativity if that work fails to 
resonate beyond the art world. It is no longer 
enough for the work to succeed in art world 
terms if it fails to have relevance to the 
broader context in which that work is creat- 
ed. The artist as iconoclast is being replaced 
by the artist as citizen. 

Certainly these ideas aren't brand new. 
They've had their supporters for as long as 
I’ve been in the arts. But where there were 
once isolated voices, now there are whole 
choruses. The momentum is growing daily 
as we speed toward the end of one millenni- 
um and the beginning of another. It's a 
momentum fueled by the same circum- 
stances that inspire our Presidential candi- 
dates to speak of change. We need new mod- 
els to address the rapid changes in society 
that no existing models can cope with. 
History will ultimately be the judge, but 
there are many of us who think that artists 
have as good a chance of developing those 
models than politicians. One thing is for 


AM | t's time for a change,” says Bill Clinton 


motes from the editor 


sure, we won't find the answers merely by 
emulating Harry Truman or Vincent Van 
Gogh, Isadora Duncan or John Kennedy. 

We've spent a great deal of time in the past 
year talking amongst ourselves and with lots 
of our readers trying to determine how a mag- 
azine can best respond to these concepts. We 
found it was getting increasingly difficult to 
shoehorn these new ideas into a traditional art 
magazine format. What should our role be? 

From a critical perspective we had to 
acknowledge that the emphasis in the discus- 
sion of art has shifted from artist and product 
to process and audience. Such a shift pre- 
sents a serious challenge to traditional art 
critical methods. For instance, if an artist 
creates a work with political intentions, it 
seems entirely insufficient to suggest that 
that work of art has succeeded because it 
was done well, if it fails to accomplish any 
of its activist intentions. If an artist chooses 
to work inside a specific community, say 
teenagers or the homeless, where is the art? 
In the action of the artist? In the process of 
involvement? In the products of the commu- 
nity? Is a critical method necessary, and if 
so, how should we apply it? 

We don’t pretend to have developed a new 
critical theory that answers those questions. 
We do feel that we can make it our role in 
this changing artistic landscape to look for 
new forms of cultural journalism that better 
address these questions, and over time, 
maybe we will find some answers. 

So how will all of this rhetoric manifest 
itself in High Performance? Perhaps the most 
noticeable change will be that we've elimi- 
nated our Reviews section from the maga- 
zine. While the reviews we published served 
a number of functions, such as surveying the 
field to let readers know who's doing what 
and where, ultimately a review intends to 
make a critical judgment about a work. We 
feel it is counter-productive to work with a 
framework that prioritizes critical determina- 
tions when we are not only questioning how 
we make those determinations, but whether 
are not they’re appropriate at all. 

We also feel that the review process is 
biased toward work presented in traditional 
arts venues and places primary value on the 
product or event while ignoring the process 


of creation as well as the work’s impact on 
the audience (with the notable exception of 
the reviewer). Thirty years after artists start- 
ed developing work that was process-orient- 
ed, or systems-based or conceptual we're 
still trying to evaluate the whole thing by 
looking at what’s left in the end. It becomes 
even more absurd when the issues are about 
community, or social change or education. 

We want to develop ways of looking at 
work that can acknowledge these processes, 
that can find room for nontraditional collab- 
orations and even the work of organizations. 
We intend to continue to provide writing that 
presents a healthy cross-section of the art 
that’s being done, in urban centers as well as 
in other parts of the world that so often get 
ignored. This does not mean we will be culti- 
vating writing that is merely reportage. New 
ideas will never evolve if they are not cham- 
pioned, they will never mature if they are not 
challenged. We believe that art is one of the 
central driving forces in a culture. It creates 
value in the individual who makes it and it 
creates value in the culture that receives it. 
The fact that everyone is so unsure of just 
what that value is here in the last decade of 
the 20th Century might mean we've been 
looking in the wrong places. 

Other changes you can expect in the maga- 
zine will include a broader diversity of voices 
from both inside and outside the arts, and, in 
spite of what you might infer from our title, 
an even broader disciplinary sweep than 
we've covered in the past. Performance has 
been, and in many ways continues to be, a 
primary source for the development of broad- 
er cultural approaches to art, but it is not the 
only source. It would be insincere to suggest 
that such lofty goals are the province of any 
single discipline. For some it will always be 
simpler to plug us into a category. After all, 
where would granting agencies and libraries 
and universities be without categories? But 
just between you and me, what we're really 
interested in here is a bit more ambitious than 
those categories will allow for. 

So for us, High Performance means, as it 
has in a way always meant, a quality of 
accomplishment. We will continue to search 
the margins for innovative, quality artistic 
accomplishment by artists of all stripes. We 


will continue to give voice to new ideas 
when they arise, and look at how those ideas 
succeed or fail when they're acted upon. We 
will continue to look at the impact of art on 
culture, and the impact of culture on art. 
And, finally, we will continue to try and do 
all of this without resorting to obfuscating 
jargon. Some things never change. 


Steven Durland 


*] would suggest that the “broad range of cultural critics" 
is indeed broad. Even though the argument manifests 
itself in radically different ways, there is a kernel of simi- 
larity in the extremes of Marxist-liberal calls for "art for 
the masses," and fundamentalist-conservative calls for 
"art that is not offensive to the majority of the American 
public." Between the extremists we find everything from 
the spiritual philosophers who see the need for artists as 
contemporary shamans, to the economic pragmatists who 
see the need for expanding a dwindling market, All of 
these arguments find themselves lumped together in 
‘opposition to art whose purpose is solely self-referential. 


HP #57 Corrections: Writer Lyn 
DelliQuadri’s name was unfortunately mis- 
spelled in her feature on Muntu Dance 
Theater, and in Patric Hedlund’s article on 
Virtual Reality Warriors, the correct tele- 
phone number for Canadian bulletin board 
system Le Musee is 514/987-1297. 
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John Ж ҮЙ 
Cage 7070 


READIN С ЧЕ ө 


"I NEVER IMAGINE ANYTHING UNTIL I EXPERIENCE IT." 
— John Cage 


This radically innovative collection of ninety one-minute stories read by 
the late John Cage (with musical accompaniment by David Tudor) is one 
of Cage's most widely acclaimed recordings. Originally released in 1959, 
this reissue features original notes by John Cage and a new introduction by 
Richard Kostelanetz. Release date: October 20th, 1992. 


SMITHSONIAN 
FOLKWAYS 
John Cage/David Tudor IN DET ER MIN A C Y Smithsonian/Folkways SF 40804/5 


You can find this double CD recording at finer music stores or you can order it (or any other Folkways recording) by calling (301) 443- 2314 (We accept Visa/Mastercard). 
For a free catalog of over 2000 Folkways recordings, write to: Smithsonian/Folkways Recordings, 955 L'Enfant Plaza, Suite 2600, Washington, DC 20560. 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 


The HIGH PERFORMANCE 


DCTUILIMEDEMTMUMM thw nem Arte 


visionary Special Edition 


es a Sree compact Disc 


for 


the '90s 


$22 individuals 

$26 institutions 

$28 canada/mexico 
eign surface 


і99!1259п5 


eign air 


1641 18th street 
santa monica, ca 90404 
310/315-9383 tel 


